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NOTES AND REVIEWS 



India and Its Faiths: A Traveller’s Record. By James Bissett 
Pratt, Ph.D. Boston: Houghton. 1915. 

I congratulate the author of this book upon the rare excellence 
of his treatment of the subject, and for making it much more 
than a “traveller’s record,” an intelligent if not always a full 
and thorough discussion of the thought and life of that wonderful 
land. India is a country of such multitudinous and mutually 
conflicting systems of thought and of faith that one requires vast 
courage to attack them in a book like this. If Professor Pratt 
had spent twice as many years as he did months in India, his 
courage probably would have failed him. The brevity of his 
six months’ stay gives perhaps a larger freedom, as it does more 
brightness, to his treatment, while yet, fortunately, not losing 
much of its reliability. 

The author has combined, in a rare way, freshness of treatment 
and thoroughness of understanding. I would specially commend 
his sympathetic and appreciative attitude towards the people 
and their faiths, and also his philosophic method of approach, 
giving to every subject as impartial a treatment as possible. His 
anxiety not to injure anyone’s feelings seems often excessive even 
to weakness. This may be illustrated on page 309 where, after 
a criticism of the missionary, his conscience evidently troubled 
him and led him later to add a footnote excusing and justifying 
the culprit. Other writers would have probably cut out the 
offensive remark and saved themselves the footnote! 

The twenty-one chapters of the book cover the leading faiths 
of India and also the new religious movements which add oriental 
spice and flavor to the land and people. It also has a chapter on 
Christian Missions which is both discriminating and appreci- 
ative, although here again he may be criticised for his too fine a 
habit of balancing his condemnation with his approbation. 

One sometimes wishes that the author were more discriminat- 
ing in his use of authorities. For instance, “Sister Nivideta” 
is an apparent favorite whose extravagant praises of all that is 
Indian and Hindu carries weight with the author. The writings 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 



of that brilliant and strange young Westerner are charming in 
their poetic ardor and ecstatic vision of life and ideals; but not 
even a sober minded Hindu would think of taking seriously her 
apotheosis of Hindu life and institutions. He knows better. 
The writer who, like Miss Noble, can find nothing but trans- 
scendent good in the modern Hindu Caste system must be suffer- 
ing hopelessly from strabismus. Miss Noble is bright and as 
brilliant as she is erratic, but she is not an authority to accept or 
follow. 

It is a little unfortunate that Dr. Pratt did not confine himself 
to the faiths of India rather than expose himself, as he does on 
page 113, in his attitude towards certain aspects of Christianity. 
Is the professor perfectly sure that the present day Christian 
doctrine of hell “has become a kind of joke” in this land? Is it 
not his own caricature of it which is the amusing thing? What 
Protestant American theologian today holds that God “metes 
out eternal punishment for the sin of a paltry three score years 
and ten?” Has he never heard of such a thing as “eternal sin?” 
However, the author yields to this side temptation while he is 
enlarging upon the Hindu doctrine of Karma and transmigration. 
One could wish that he had made a more satisfactory study and 
elucidation of that cardinal doctrine of Hinduism. There is a 
sense in which “transmigration means character,” and yet in the 
development and outcome of that Hindu doctrine there is nothing 
to commend it in view of the character which it has produced. 
There is no other doctrine of life in India which is so unethical 
in its bearing, so unhelpful in its influence upon life and character. 
The reasons of this are evident : there is no conscious and, there- 
fore, no ethical connection between the so-called repeated lives 
of a soul; the idea inculcated as to progress through rebirths is 
more a progress in social condition than in character; in it there 
is no more assurance of the ultimate redemption than of the 
irremediable destruction of the soul. What force is there in 
transmigration to improve the soul rather than to demoralize 
it? Moreover, the result of this teaching for three thousand 
years in that land has not been such as to commend the doctrine. 

On page 121 the author represents the “Fifth Class” or the 
Outcastes as an essential part of the ancient Caste system. But, 
as this Fifth Class really is a later outgrowth of that system, it 
should never be connected with the ancient Four Caste divisions 
of that land. 

Dr. Pratt’s lack of knowledge of Indian life has led him, in pages 
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464 and 465, to make a comparison of the immorality of India 
and the West from which a long life in India would have saved 
him. It is a striking fact that while India, because of its number- 
less gods, has never indulged in profanity, it has made up for this 
by its obscenity. There is no land on earth where obscene lan- 
guage has become so common, both among men and women, in 
the vernaculars of the country. Dr. Pratt’s missionary never 
overheard obscene stories among the people, we are told! There 
is not one missionary in a hundred that knows practically any- 
thing of the obscene terms of an Indian vernacular. They are 
not in the line of his studies, thank God. But the one man whom 
I have known, who made a specialty of that study, said that 
the language of the common people was unspeakably filthy. 
Indians themselves confess this with shame. The life of India 
is unfortunately much saturated with this gross vice; syphilis 
holds 75 per cent of the people in its grip. Even the religion of 
the people has consecrated this sin, and in some cases, uses it as a 
part of its worship. In the Indian Christian Church more mem- 
bers are excommunicated for this sin than for all others combined; 
and more Mission agents fall by the way through this one vice 
than through all others put together. It is the tropical sin and 
eats like a cancer into the life of the people. There are few voices 
to protest against it among the people. This sin and vice is bad 
enough in the West, but let not our author send Americans to 
India to study lessons in chastity or in virtue ! 

I would not, however, close this review without expressing the 
happy conviction that Dr. Pratt has in this volume furnished one 
of the most readable, interesting, illuminating and wholesome 
books which I know upon the deep things of Indian life and 
thought. J. P. Jones. 

Government and Politics of the German Empite. By Fritz- 

Konrad Kruger. New York: World Book Company. 
1915. Pp. xi, 340. 

This is the first volume of a new series of government hand- 
books to be prepared under the joint editorship of Prof. D. P. B. 
Barrows and Prof. T. H. Reed of the University of California, 
which are planned “for the double purpose of supplying college 
classes in government with handy, authoritative texts and of 
furnishing the public with convenient volumes for reading and 
reference.” It is proposed to include “the important govern- 
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